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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Recent English Thought in Ethics. 

In the recent (fourth) edition of his Hand-book of Moral Philoso- 
phy*, Dr. Henry Calderwood, Prof. Univ. Edinb., successor of Dugald 
Stewart and Dr. Thomas Brown, devotes a portion of a new appendix 
(pp. 271-274) to the question, "Can Conscience be Educated?" His 
original statement in the hand-book was, "Conscience is a faculty 
which, from its very nature, cannot be educated." As well propose 
to teach the eye how and what to see ; and the ear how and what to 
hear ; as to teach reason how to perceive the self-evident, and what 
truths are of this nature. All these have been provided for in the 
human constitution. * * * * Moral training is something dif- 
ferent from education of conscience. Two things need here to be 
distinguished : (a) Personal experience in the application of con- 
science. Since all knowledge begins in expei'ience, though it does 
not all arise from experience, (v. Introd. to Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason), the application of moral law becomes known in personal ex- 
perience, according as the forms of activity admit of it. But appli- 
cation of law presupposes the knowledge of it, and knowledge of 
moral law is not gathered from experience. (Handb. Div. I., c. iii., 
Sec. 3, p. 31 seq). (b) Personal attainment in the practical subordi- 
nation of other powers to the authority of conscience. This is of 
the very essence of moral training which is dependent upon the sov- 
ereign authority of conscience." (Div. I., c. iv., Sec. 6, pp. 81, 82). 

These statements apply both to the instruction and training of con- 
science, i. e., they den}' education to it in both the accepted significa- 
tions of the word 'education.' Abundant adverse criticism on Dr. 
Calderwood's position has called out his new appendix. His points 
in defense are : (1) the supremacy of conscience forbids the possibil- 
ity of its being educated ; (2) the distinction between ' judgments on 
moral questions (ambiguous) and intuitive perceptions of moral law' 
allows of the education or training of something else than conscience, 
while denying education to conscience itself. This is essential to his 
theory of morals. " That conscience intuitively recognizes moral 
law ; that it is supreme in its authority ; and that it cannot be edu- 
cated, — are three propositions which hang or fall together." p. 272. 

The first of these three last propositions carries with it the other 
two if they refer to precisely the same subject matter. But is it the 
recognition of moral law that is 'supreme in its authority' or moral 
law itself? Whatever may be meant by moral law, an intuitive rec- 
ognition of it, or of anything else, has a certain supremacy ; but it is 
a supremacy in thought, an intellectual one, such as the three accep- 
ted criteria of intuitions can impart, — necessitj-, originality, and uni- 
versality. Certain ideas are certainly supreme in a sense over 
other ideas, as the federal government is over all inferior ones on the 
same domain. 
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Dr. Calderwood in his chapter on moral judgments affirms that these 
'are not distinguished by moral qualit\', as right or wrong, but by in- 
tellectual quality, as true or false, correct or incorrect ;' he distin- 
guishes a principle, a general truth, a self-evident, i. e., intuitive, ele- 
ment in moral judgments from the judgments themselves ; he affirms 
that such general truths or intuitive principles are laws as well as 
truths, — as they are of the nature of absolute truth, so are they abso- 
lute law, involving a 'categorical imperative,' to use the renowned ex- 
pression of Kant ; but he asserts that viewed simply as a form of 
knowledge, knowledge of first principles is distinguished by intellec- 
tual quality, not by ethical, (p. 39). Every thinker discriminates 
between a principle and the individual mind which forms a concept of 
it. A general principle of any kind has validity which does not be- 
long to the products or faculties of an individual mind. If Dr. Cal- 
derwood uses the word conscience both for the intellectual power of 
recognizing moral law, and for moral law itself, then he means that 
the same supremacy attaches to the one as to the other, and that nei- 
ther can moral law be educated (which is unintelligible) nor the power 
of recognizing it. He probably passes from conscience itself to moral 
law without noticing the transition of thought. He would hardly 
say that there is np such thing as being educated to the exercise of 
supremacy, and he would probably admit that conscience recognizes 
moral law, in some sense of it, as supreme, rather than itself. 

Those who make .conscience, or the moral faculty, a single facultj' 
of mind, and also maintain its supremacy — as perhaps Bishop Butler 
did — leave the authority of conscience to the same doubts as surround 
the authority of any other single faculty, e. g., that of reasoning 
over imagination. But a moral law asserting its own authority is not 
so open to question. If it was agreed that conscience is complex, 
the question of its supremacy and the question of its education would 
change form at once. The problem would then be to find among the 
faculties whose complex action is entitled the Moral Faculty, one or 
more to which authority over others psychologically attaches, and 
also capacity of mistake and training or the contrary. 

In making a distinction between 'judgments on moral questions 
and intuitive perceptions of moral law,' it is intended to designate bv 
the former phrase, decisions on the moral character of individual ac- 
tions. But the word 'questions' is ambiguous, being often used for 
classes of actions, — cases involving acts of the same sort. These 
decisions, or judgments, are ascribed to the reasoning power. The} - 
are 'conclusions,' i. e., deductive inferences, and the sumptions from 
which they are drawn are the 'intuitive perceptions,' so-called. For 
example, sj'llogistically — This act is truthful ; truthfulness is right ; 
ergo, this act is right. "Moral judgment," says Dr. Calderwood, 
"does not result from the comparison of individual objects (actions) 
but from the comparison of a particular act with a general truth." 
(p. 28). The author does not entertain the question whether these 
general truths-may not be the result of generalization of particular 
truths, or judgments of particular acts, does not recognize, indeed, 
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the distinction between general truths and universal ones. ''If care- 
ful analysis," he says, ''discover that We possess a knowledge of 
moral law, simply and in itself, — such as a law of truthfulness, or of 
benevolence, or of justice, — this is the underlying test of all our 
thoughts and feelings on moral subjects." (p. 273). He maintains 
that we have such a knowledge, that ihese are intuitively known laws, 
i. e., that the truth, (for they are both laws and truths), e.g., "justice 
is right" is, as we should say, necessary, original, and universal, and 
therefore, "In saying that conscience cannot be educated, I have only 
said that intuition is and must be independent of training." (Ibid.). 
The only critic whom he quotes is Prof. T. R. Birks, successor of 
Whewell at the University of Cambridge, who suggests that if we 
confine conscience to our correct moral judgments — "sound and 
healthy conclusions on moral questions," it is "a barren truism to say 
that it cannot be educated." "But this," says Prof. Birks, "is nei- 
ther the popular nor yet the scientific meaning of the word. We cer- 
tainly do not mean by conscientious convictions those which are in- 
fallibly right, but simply those which are honestly entertained. A 
person follows his conscience when he does what he sincerely thinks to 
be his duty, though he may have mistaken his duty, and acted on a 
wrong judgment." (First Principles of Moral Science, p. 253). 

Now a conscience which can entertain or authorize such convic- 
tions manifestly not only is capable of education, but sadly needs it ! 
It is only by assuming that the wrong judgment is outside of the 
conscience that this can be denied. And it is in just this way that 
Dr. Calderwood denies it. Conscience being with him altogether in- 
tuition, such judgments are simply errors of the reasoning power. 
B'lt they might be something else, on the other hand, e.g. inferences cor- 
rectly drawn from wrong sumptions. Any one who denies the principle, 
Truthfulness is right, — to be a universal one — though admitting it as 
a general truth,— would find the error here in the sumption rather 
than in the deduction from it. For such a process as this : Truth- 
fulness is right ; this act is not truthful ; ergo, this act is right ! could 
hardly be "honestly entertained." But an error in such a sumption 
must be an error in generalization. For these are not errors in intu- 
itive, absolutely universal sumptions. But again, the faculty of gen- 
eralizing is capable of education. If the proposition, truthfulness is 
right, is only a generalization, — a rule with exceptions, — and decep- 
tion in some cases is right (as many hold), then the faculty, whatever 
it is, that mistakes it for an intuition certainly ought to be better ed- 
ucated ! and vice versa. But Dr. Calderwood does not hesitate to 
ascribe such propositions to conscience. Hb holds that we are not 
responsible for intuitions, but only for judgments.* Nevertheless, we 
ought to be, somehow, responsible for such mistakes, it would seem. 
If truthfulness is only right in general, a man may mistake his duty 



*"It is because a man's conscience is not chargeable with his mistaken 
judgments that the man himself is responsible." Page 274. 
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just as well in thinking that he ought always to tell the truth ; or, if 
truthfulness is universally, invariably right, without possible excep- 
tion, he may be as easily mistaken in thinking that he may innocent- 
ly at times deceive. And lie is more likely to do one of these, than 
to hold a correct principle, and reason from it that an act which he 
must know to be at variance with it, is right. Especially if the cor- 
rect principle is so much surer than a generalization as an intuition is. 
In denying that moral judgments are acts ot conscience, Dr. Cal- 
derwood restricts the meaning of the word, but he by no means 
makes it a single faculty. For besides these general truths or moral 
laws which come from intuition, there is the simple,. primitive idea of 
right, which he must also ascribe to intuition, and does. No intui- 
tionalist would admit that this can be the result of education, or that 
the faculty which gives it can by education be made to give it as in 
any respect other than it is. It must be necessary, original, univer- 
sal—even though the general truths or moral laws in question are 
not. Here then is a complex, duplex meaning of conscience, to start 
with. But ninety-nine men out of a hundred would affirm that indi- 
vidual judgments of particular acts, if they are moral, and judged 
as right or wrong, are also within the established meaning of con- 
science. Prof. Birks so regards them, Prof. Caldeiwood does not ; 
but why, then, does he treat them in a handbook of Moral Philosophy ? 
Why, indeed, call them "moral judgments?" He gives them indeed 
simple intellectual character, but so he must give the primitive idea 
of right, and knowledge of "first principles of morals." And so he 
does. Here then are three intellectual elements in conscience. He 
admits, indeed, that the word is " popularly used in a much wider 
sense," (and we add philosophically), and that " our moral judgments 
are attributed directly to conscience itself, and that, even when they 
are discredited as erroneous." But he asks us to discriminate be- 
tween these three things — the conscience properly so called, the moral 
judgments and the moral sentiments, 'all of which are popularly in- 
ferred to one power. These are but part of the elements invoived. 
There is more behind which is, both in popular language and by phi- 
losophers, referred to the same power. There is the sense or feeling 
of obligation, which never yet was associated with anything but con- 
science. By some writers, it hardly need be said, this is made the 
central element in it. There are those who deny that faculty any 
intuition of right, or of such propositions as have be n here in- 
stanced,* who concede that when this peculiar idea, oughtness, and 
the peculiar feeling it arouses are present, conscience has begun to 
act. Here we have sensibility entering into the meaning of the word. 
Prof. H. N. Day, in his recent "Science of Ethics," though ho makes 
conscience narrower than "the moral faculty," gives it three func- 



*Dr. Calderwood, it will be noticed, in using "reason" as a synonym for 
conscience, and maintaining that to educate it is to "teach reason how to per- 
ceive the self-evident," denies to it anything else but these two (alleged) forms 
of intuitive reason, (p. 81). With him conscience is nothing if not intuition. 
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tions, (1) to recognize and feel duty ; (2) to oblige to the perform- 
ance of it, ("it is often called sense of obligation"); (3) to praise or 
blame, pp. 18-20. And besides other intellectual acts Sidgwick says 
in his "Methods of Ethics" : "Conscience implies properly the pass- 
ing of moral judgments on ourselves," p. 180, which is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of "praise or blame," for we not only com- 
mend and condemn acts, but the actors — ourselves and others — and 
part of the meaning here too, is that of feeling or sensibility. It has 
been often noticed that some make prominent the intellectual ele- 
ments, excluding those of sensibility, and some set forth the elements 
of sensibility to the exclusion of the intellectual, and on each side a 
true and satisfactory science of ethics has thus been rendered impos- 
sible. 

We have now the complex meaning of conscience before us, con- 
taining five elements, (1) A primitive intuition ; (2) Laws or axioms ; 
(3) Judgments of acts ; (4) Sense of obligation ; (5) Personal ap- 
proval or disapproval after action. So far as sensibility enters into 
some of these, at least, it must be admitted that it can be educated — 
normally or abnormally — and so that conscience can be. So far as 
intellectual powers and processes, which are not intuitive enter in, 
it must also be conceded that conscience can be educated. And at 
the point where the judgment begins to act morally, whether in the 
(3) element or the (2), it must be admitted that conscience is intellec- 
tually fallible and open to mistake ; and also that any feeling that is 
prompted by mistake of judgment, — even though it be a feeling of 
pure obligation, or that which enters "into conscientious approbation 
or disapprobation" of ourselves or others, for acts misjudged to be 
right or wrong, — is and must be an erroneous or misplaced feeling. 
It is believed that this more complete analysis than Dr. Calder wood's, 
more fully and justly settles these vexed and perplexing questions in 
ethical philosophy. 

The distinction between moral ideas and particular moral judg- 
ments, carrying with it the dividing line between what is fallible and 
subject to education and what is not, was brought out in the Contem- 
porary heview for April, 1872. ("The Radical Question in Ethics" 
b}' Alex. Taylor Innes). "Conscience as a code can be accounted for, 
and conscience as an idea of ought cannot." Upon some of the 
bearings of utility upon the moral code as there stated, nothing can 
be said in this discussion ; but the analysis that places all considera- 
tions of utility among moral judgments, below the plane of intuitive 
moral ideas, is clear. An interesting little American book, (" The 
Two Consciences," Philadelphia, 1870) had previously made a simi- 
lar distinction under the terms, "Conscience the inward witness, and 
Conscience the moral law." So far as it goes — its purpose being 
simply practical and not at all speculative — this book well shows the 
complex nature of conscience. It shows that the same things cannot 
be said with truth of it as witness within us and as law to us. Nor 
can the same things be true of any of the five' elements our analysis 
discovers in it. An}- question which must be answered affirmatively 
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of the intuition element in it, may be answered negatively of other 
elements. Any question asked about conscience as a whole, without 
discriminating among these five elements, may be answered both 
ways. Is conscience fallible? Yes, and no. Can conscience be ed- 
ucated ? Yes, and no ! 

The analysis here traced had been taught for years in college 
classes before any of the works named in this paper had appeared. 
It saves any distinction between conscience and moral faculty. 

Iowa College, March, 1877. geo. f. magoun. 



Swedenborg's Views on the Question : Does the Mind Sleep ? 

Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

Being neither a philosopher nor of literary occupation, might ex- 
cuse, if not forbid, appearing in your pages ; but I have a strong de- 
sire to present thoughts of others, who have just claims to be heard, 
on queries propounded by your correspondent, E. M. Chesley, in 
the Januar3 r number. 

" What is Mind ? " " What is Sleep ? " 

As to who.t is mind, he sets about showing how it may have been 
evolved from matter. If it is an answer at all, it is not to the ques- 
tion asked — what, not how evolved. Perhaps the solution of one is 
not less difficult than the other, yet distinct, and should be kept sep- 
arate. E. M. C. says, " Mind is evolved from matter." Another 
says, " It is spirit." Well, what the one and what the other ? 
Change of designation does not help us. Somewhat of its modes of 
operation, known, may help us ; and perhaps this is all that can fall 
within finite grasp. One demonstrable fact is, mind is dual, of two 
essential elements, spirit-heat and spirit-light. Consciousness and 
observation settle this much, viz. : heat of love, light of thought. 
This one knows in himself, and sees it universal in man and beast. 

Now, that heat of love and light of understanding are elemental in 
matter, I do not believe, nor that anything latent in matter can evolve 
love or understanding, nor anything common, or elemental between 
mind and matter. Not accepting your correspondent's premises nor 
his conclusions therefrom, analysis of either is unnecessary ; but 
with becoming deference I will attempt to show the opposite. 

We suppose it conceded that man is not man by virtue of face 
and body, an\^ more than bj virtue of his coat and pantaloons, but 
that man is man by virtue of his will and understanding. Up to one 
degree below these, beasts possess all in common with man on the 
physical plane, on which plane, the difference being not in quality, but in 
degree of development. " To the extent of beast-instinct, " says Swe- 
denborg, " it is identical with that of man, in whom, if the higher de- 



